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EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


SIXTH  EVENING. 

The  inliabimiits  of  K.imtschatka  have  all 
a  certain  number  of  dofrs,  which  they  turn 
loose  in  suninier,  and  catch  again  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  service.  They  then  tie  them  to  jiosts 
round  their  wretched  huts,  and  feed  them 
with  fi'h  either  dried  or  putrid,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  give  them  any  great  ijiiun- 
tity ;  because  too  much  food  w  ould  make 
them  incapahle  of  drawing  their  vehicles. — 
Dogs  are  as  highly  valued  in  Kamtschatka 
as  hor.ses  are  liy  us;  because  they  are,  in 
reality,  the  most  useful  animal  for  that  coun¬ 
try.  Accordingly,  a  gcKxl  tiog  for  draught 
fetches  from  sixty  to  eighty  roubles.  If  the 
master  of  the  house  has  to  go  a  journey,  he 
liarnesses  his  dogs,  and  oft’  he  sets.  A  trav¬ 
eller,  deserving  of  cretlit,  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  this  kind  of  equipage  : 

‘  During  my  residence  in  Kamtschatka,  1 
learned  to  drive  dogs  in  harness,  which  is 
the  only  way  of  travelling  in  that  country. 
When  ready  to  start,  I  gfit  into  a  sledge 
rather  longer  than  usual,  for  I  could  lie  down 
at  my  ease,  and  use  it  at  night  for  a  hed  ;  and 
to  this  sledge  1  harne.ssed  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  dogs.  As  our  caravan  consisted  of 
thirty  sledges,  there  were  in  all  near  three 
hundred  dogs.  We  set  olf;  and  such  was 
the  speed  of  these  aniuuds,  that  in  live  hours 
we  proceeded  in  this  manner  thirty-six 
miles.  Kvery  thing  went  on  wonderfully 
well  for  some  time;  but  in  a  fortnight  the 
slock  of  fish  which  wa;  had  carried  w  ith  ns 
to  feed  our  dugs  was  nearly  exhau.sted. — 
J’rovisions  began  to  fail,  and  many  of  tbe 
|X)or  animals  were  starved.  No  sooner  dal 
a  dog  «lro|»  down  dead,  than  he  was  insiantly 
devoured  by  the  others,  who  fought  for  his 
hone.s.  To  stich  extremities  were  tli<-y 
driven  hy  hunger,  that  they  gnawed  the 
tr.ices  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the 
sledges;  and  we  had  ourselves  great  dilli- 
culty  to  secure  our  persons  from  the  eft’etus 
of  their  voracity.  'J'he  numlx'r  of  these 
famished  beasts  kept  daily  diminishing,  till 
at  la.st  we  had  no  more  than  a  score  left ; 
this  obliged  our  company  to  halt,  and  to  send 
forward  .some  of  our  number  for  assistance, 
which  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure.’  Ibit  these  are  not  the  only  dangers  to 
which  travellers  are  exposed  in  these  vvi Id 
regions.  Sometimes  a  flock  of  famished 
wolvi’s  will  tnick  a  sledge,  and  wo  ladide 
the  traveller  who  shall  be  thrown  u|>on  the 
snow,  for  those  voracious  animals  would 
soon  devour  him.  Sometimes  a  whirlwind 
arises  in  the  deserts  of  Sila  ri.i,  and,  driving 
before  it  immense  volumes  of  snow,  threat¬ 
ens  tf  bury  the  luckle.ss  triiveller  bcueiith  its 
light  but  cold  ;uid  overwhelming  ft.akcs.  In 
the  environs  of  Ikiikal,  and  in  other  moun- 
tainons  parts,  the  travi-ller  may  be  smhlenly 
lost  by  the  fall  of  an  avjilanche,  w  hich,  pre- 
cipitating  itself  with  considerable  force  and 
sw  iftne.s.s,  destroys  all  it  meets  w  ith.  W  hen, 
after  a  long  and  severe  winter,  the  sun  again 
appe.-irs,  fresh  olijects  of  ilismay  present 
themselves.  Of  the  sudden  transitions  from 
cold  to  heat,  from  darkness  to  light,  the  latter 
is  most  pernicious.  The  sun,  darting  upon 
the  spotic.'is  and  dtizzling  snow,  threatens 
with  blindness  those  who  «lo  not  take  some 
prt'paration  again-Jt  its  [>ow<M’ful  effects. — 
And,  sirantre  as  it  may  seem  too,  the  cold 
season  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  so  parch¬ 
ing  a  heat,  that  the  flowers  droop  their 
heads,  the  shrubs  wither,  and  the  trees  of 
the  fiirest  yield  to  its  parching  eft’ects,  and 
shed  their  leaves  ere  it  can  be  said  they  have 
blossomed.  But  these  are  not  the  most  final 
effects  to  be  dreaded  from  this  extraordinary 
heat.  The  air  itself  is  so  inflammable,  that 
a  single  inadvertent  spark  has  been  known 
to  kindle  the  most  frightfid  conflagrations  in 
those  desert  regions.  When  this  misfortune 
hapfiened,  people  fled  in  every  direction,  and 
the  only  means  of  stojiping  its  [irogress  was 
by  digging  deep  ditches  in  the  direction  the 
fire  was  taking. 

Caroline. — So  then,  papa,  nature  has  pla¬ 
ced  the  poor  Siberians  lietween  fire  and  ice. 

Mr.  Oakley. — Do  not  imagine  from  what 
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I  have  said,  that  Siberia  is  without  its  bc;uu- 
ties.  Except  in  those  jiarts  which  Iwrder 
upon  the  I'rozen  Ocean,  where  the  soil 
never  thaws  but  slightly  on  its  surface,  it 
[tresents  pictures  of  the  most  enchanting 
beauty,  iiuring  the  long  winter  nights  of 
this  country,  the  moon  shines  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  unknown  in  our  climates :  her  disc 
apiiears  prodigiously  large,  and  seems  to  be 
suspended  just  over  the  mountain  tops,  or 
reposing  upon  the  lofty  forests :  hut  she 
withdraws,  and  her  light  becomes  less  bril¬ 
liant  as  the  sun  regains  its  influence  in  those 
distant  regions.  The  scene  then  becomes 
more  resplendent;  the  sun’s  rays  spread  in 
every  direction,  and  the  distant  horizon  as¬ 
sumes,  at  times,  the  appearance  of  a  frightful 
conflagration.  Then  a  beautiful  verdure 
clothes  the  meadows,  and  the  long  days  re- 
|)ay  the  Siberian  fur  his  tedious  night  gone 
by.  All  nature  revives  ;  the  frozen  torrent 
gradually  assumes  it  native  form,  till  at 
length  it  rushes  impetuously  down  the 
mountains;  the  air  resounds  with  the  hum 
of  insticts  ;  the  Nomades  (or  wandering 
trilies)  issue  from  their  winter  retreats;  and 
scarcely  has  the  sun  withdrawn  its  beams, 
than  Aurora  announces  another  day. 

At  the  fea.st  of  the  Trinity,  at  Nertschink, 
the  churches  anti  the  houses  are  decorated 
with  bifinc lies  of  trees ;  green  branches  are 
carried  by  the  people,  and  parlies  of  pleasure 
are  made  in  the  flebls. 

At  Irkutsk,  festivities  of  the  most  joyous 
kind  celebrtite  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  anil  St. 
Paul.  Eresh  meat  is  then  eaten  for  the  first 
time;  for  from  die  month  of  October  until 
this  le.stival,  which  happens  about  the  end  of 
June,  smoked,  salted,  or  frozen  meat,  con- 
siiiute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
(lart  of  the  world. 

At  'I’obolsk,  the  genial  si'ason  is  hailed  by 
invitations  given  and  received  to  meet  in  the 
gardens,  there  to  partake  of  fresh  green 
vegetables,  with  bread  and  salt.  Various 
liipiors  are  made  from  the  berries  with 
wliich  Siberia  abounds;  but  fruits  are  a  great 
rarity,  and  it  is  only  the  most  vveultby  part 
of  the  community  who  can  indulge  them¬ 
selves  occasionally  with  an  ajqile  ora  bnnch 
of  grapes. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  summer  they  cut  their 
cablKiges ;  and,  as  they  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  common  people,  this  f'alherin^ 
of  ctdibages  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
vintage'  and  harvest  of  other  countries:  all 
hands  are  at  work  assisting  each  other,  either 
in  cutting  or  salting  them. 

But  we  have  wandered  frotn  our  poor 
savages,  to  whom  these  pleasures,  simple  as 
they  may  ajipear  to  jou,are  totally  unknown, 
who  have  no  conception  of  any  enjoyment 
lieyond  that  produced  by  a  successful  bear- 
hunt,  or  a  fortunate  fishing  excursion. 

You  are  sufliciently  well  acquainted,  my 
dears,  w  ith  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
hear,  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  give 
you  a  dc.scription  of  that  animal,  esjiecially 
as  you  have  several  times  seen  liears  alive, 
either  at  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts,  or  in  the 
public  .street.s,  but  muzzled,  for  fear  of  their 
doing  mischief;  There  are  two  kinds  of 
bears,  the  black  anil  the  white.  The  latter, 
which  genertilly  inhabit  the  coldest  regions 
of  Europe,  (Jreenland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
Nova  Zembla,  and  tsilM'iia,  are  extremely 
ferocious,  |)articularly  when  pressed  witli 
hunger.  They  then  devour  whatever  comes 
in  their  way,  undaunted  by  obstacles,  how 
great  soever  they  may  lie. 

Caroline. — What,  do  they  venture  to  attack 
men  ? 

Mr.  O. — Very  often  ;  for  human  flesh  is 
one  of  the  favorite  repasts  of  the  white  liear. 
lie  frequently  attacks  them  when  they  have 
not  done  him  the  smalle.st  injury;  but  .still 
they  find  means  to  escajte  from  him.  If,  for 
instance,  you  throw  your  glove,  your  hat,  or 
anything  el.se,  upon  the  ground,  the  bear 
stops  to  examine  it,  and  meanwhile  you  have 
time  to  get  away.  If  there  are  several  per- 
.sons  in  conqiany,  they  continue  together,  and 
all  begin  shouting  at  once  w  ith  such  force, 
that  the  lM*ar  runs  off  at  full  sfieed,  afliiL'ht- 
ed  with  the  noise.  You  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  voracity  of  the  bear,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  adventure,  which  befel  some  Dutchmen 
almut  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  dur¬ 
ing  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
(J.  B  icrens,  to  make  di.scovcries  in  the  Fro¬ 
zen  Ocean.  'I'he  severity  of  the  cold,  and 
contraiy  winds,  had  obliged  the  crew  of  his 
ship  to  cast  anchor  near  a  small  island  called 
Staten  Island.  Here  they  found  a  great 
number  of  hares,  and  also  a  sort  of  diamonds. 
One  day  some  sailors  having  formed  a  party 


to  explore  the  country,  two  of  their  number, 
feeling  disfiosed  to  sleep,  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  while  the  others  went  in  search  of 
diamonds;  when  a  large  famished  white 
bear  stole  softly  upon  them,  and  si'ized  one 
of  them  by  the  na|)e  of  the  neck.  The 
sailor,  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  his  comrades 
who  wanted  to  have  some  sport  with  him, 
called  out  and  de.^ired  him  not  to  be  so  rough. 
‘A  bear!  a  lH*ar!’  exclaimed  the  other,  wlio 
just  then  awoke,  and  had  time  to  escajie. — 
The  liear  meanwhile  tore  in  pieces  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  sailor,  and  licked  his 
blood.  The  other  .seamen,  a|)prizcd  of  the 
circumstance  by  his  companion,  ran  to  the 
s|)ot,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  all  provided 
with  guns  and  pikes,  and  found  the  bear 
still  engaged  in  devouring  his  victim.  As 
soon  a.i  liu  perceived  them,  he  rushed  to¬ 
wards  them  with  fury,  scizisl  another  sailor, 
carried  him  oflj  and  tore  him  in  pieces. — 
Panic-struck,  his  comrades  returned  witli  all 
possible  speed  to  their  vessel.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  all  march  in  a  body 
against  this  voracious  animal,  but  most  of 
them  were  terrified  at  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  likely  to  l>e  exposed.  Only  three 
had  the  courage  to  venture  to  advance 
against  the  bear;  these  were  the  two  pilots 
and  the  ship’s  steward.  The  first  two  fired, 
but  both  missed  the  animal  ;  the  steward 
then  approached  still  closer,  fired,  and  the 
ball  entered  the  bear’s  betid  near  the  eye. — 
The  creature,  however,  did  not  fall,  and  with 
tottering  step  continued  to  make  oft’  with 
his  prey.  They  then  went  nji  to  him,  and 
gave  him  several  cuts  with  a  .sabre ;  but  still 
he  would  not  loose  the  unt’ortunate  sailor 
from  his  grasp.  At  length  one  of  them 
struck  him  sucli  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  musket  as  brought  him  to  the  ground ; 
on  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  which,  with 
the  skin,  they  carried  off  in  triumph. 

Caroline. — .\re  all  bears  as  cruel  and  vo¬ 
racious  as  the  white  bear? 

Mr.  O. — 'I'he  black  or  brown  bear  is  less 
voracious,  nay,  in  some  countries,  he  has 
even  uii  averaiou  to  ilesti.  In  Kamtscliatka, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  they  run 
aliout  the  fields  without  doing  the  lea.st  in¬ 
jury.  'Phey  show  great  res[H*ct  for  females, 
whom  they  approach  like  tame  animals;  the 
only  rudeness  of  which  they  are  ever  gitilty 
towards  them,  is  their  frequently  eating  the 
strawberries  or  other  fruits  which  they  have 
gathered  in  their  baskets.  I  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  dittcrent  ways  of  taking  liears, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  ingenious. 

'Phe  most  common  method  is  to  lay  in 
their  way  a  pot  of  honey  mixed  with  brandy  ; 
for  you  must  know  that  there  is  nothing 
which  the  liear  is  so  fond  of  as  honey,  and 
that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  killed 
rather  than  leave  it.  This  beverage  intoxi¬ 
cates  him,  and  he  may  then  be  taken  with 
ease.  In  North  America,  the  hunter  looks 
for  them  in  hollow  trees,  to  which  they  re¬ 
tire  with  their  young.  He  sets  fire  to  the 
tree,  and  when  they  run  out  to  escape,  he 
fires  at  and  kills  them.  The  natives  of 
Lapland,  who  siill  make  use  of  hows  and 
arrows,  catch  liears  in  a  different  manner. — 
When  their  dogs  have  discovered  the  retreat 
of  a  bear,  they  lay  down  their  bow  at  the 
entrance;  when  the  animal  dares  not  leave 
it,  but  remains  quietly  iu  his  den.  .'Mean¬ 
while  the  Laplander  collects  all  the  branches 
of  trees  and  jiieces  of  wood  that  he  can 
find,  takes  his  bow  softly  away,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  close.«  up  the  entrance  of  the  den  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  a  hole  for  the 
bear  to  put  his  head  through.  .After  this  he 
tea.ses  and  torments  the  bear,  till  the  enraged 
animal  ris(‘s  and  thrusts  out  his  head  in  tpiest 
of  his  enemy.  'Phis  is  ju.st  what  the  hunter 
w;u>ts ;  for  he  instantly  knocks  him  on  the 
head  widi  a  hatchet,  which  he  keeps  in 
readiness  for  the  pur|iose,  iind  Kills  him. 

In  Poland,  they  have  a  method  of  taking 
the  lM‘ar  which  difll  rs  from  all  the  preceding. 
'Phe  bees,  which  are  very  common  in  that 
country, deposit  their  honey  in  hollow  trees; 
and  the  lieara,  who,  jis  I  have  before  observ¬ 
ed,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  climb  up 
those  about  which  tlM'V  ob.serve  the  liec's  fly¬ 
ing.  'Phis  avidity  of  the  bear  for  honey, 
h.as  given  rise  to  a  singular  contrivance  to 
cure  him  of  it.  In  a  tree  in  which  is  a  hive, 
and  just  over  the  latter,  is  suspemled  a  hi'avy 
hammer.  'Phe  bear,  allured  by  the  honey, 
climbs  the  tree,  and  tries  to  push  aside  with 
his  head  the  hammer  which  inqiedcs  his 
predatory  design  ;  hut  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  animal  imagines,  it  fidls  iqion 
his  head,  and  .still  remains  over  the  hive. — 


Phis  irritates  the  liear;  he  pushes  away  the 
hammer  with  still  greater  force,  and  imme¬ 
diately  receives  a  more  violent  blow  than 
before.  He  again  strives  to  get  rid  of  the 
hammer ;  but  the  force  of  its  strokes  increa¬ 
ses  with  his  eflbrts,  till  at  length  he  drops 
from  the  tree,  and  is  liesides  lacerated  with 
the  sharp  stakes  planted  in  the  ground  un¬ 
derneath  the  tree.  Here  he  is  caught  and 
despatched,  if  not  already  quite  dead. 

In  Asiatic  Russia,  where  every  father  of 
a  family  jiosses.ses  a  great  number  of  hivea, 
they  are  more  attentive  to  prevent  these 
gormandizers  of  honey  from  rifling  them  of 
their  contents.  The  peasants  merely  place 
in  the  bear’s  way  a  cord  with  a  running 
noose  tied  to  a  large  heavy  piece  of  wood. 
'Phe  animal  thrn.sts  his  head  through  the 
noose,  finds  himself  caught,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  weight  that  is  fastened  about  his 
neck,  carries  it  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the 
intention  of  throwing  it  down  ;  but  the  log 
drags  him  along  with  it,  and  makes  him 
tumble  over  and  over  to  the  bottom  ;  which 
enrages  the  animal  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
clambers  up  again  to  repeat  the  attempt,  by 
which  he  gains  nothing  but  another  tumble; 
and  at  lust  becomes  so  exliau.xtcd  with  his 
efforts  to  deliver  himself  from  this  kind  of 
yoke,  that  he  drops  down  dead. 

I  told  you,  my  dears,  that  these  animals 
are  very  greedy  of  honey,  and  climb  trees 
to  get  at  that  which  is  there  deposited  hy 
the  bees.  'Phe  inhnliitants  of  those  parts  go 
at  certain  sea.sons  of  tbe  year  to  collect  this 
honey,  and  perceive,  to  their  no  small  vex¬ 
ation,  the  ravages  made  by  the  bears  in  their 
property,  and  frequently  their  only  resource, 
riiey  are  therefore  continually  laying  snares 
for  these  enemies.  I  will  ilescribe  one  of 
their  traps,  which  is  very  ingeniou.s,  very 
common,  and  seldom  fails  to  answer  the 
purjiose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  tree  in  which  there 
is  a  hive,  they  fa.sten  to  it  very  firtniy,  and 
near  to  the  hive,  a  curved  jiole  of  cotiside- 
ralile  length,  at  one  ctid  of  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  a  very  heavy  stone,  designed  to 
serve  as  a  counteriiols'e.  The  other  end  is 
inclined,  and  likewise  fastened,  but  more 
slightly,  to  the  tree  ;  at  this  end,  ojiposite 
to  the  hive,  is  also  suspended  a  square  lioard 
in  the  form  of  scales.  'I'he  greedy  animal, 
oti  perceiving  the  hive,  ihimediately  climbs 
the  tree,  and  seeitig  the  board  near'tlie  hive, 
he  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  so  commo¬ 
dious  a  station  for  plundering  it  of  the 
honey.  But  .scarcely  has  he  stepped  upon 
it,  when,  to  his  a.«itonishmenl,  his  weight 
breaks  the  cord  which  tied  that  end  of  the 
pole  to  the  tree.  The  stone  suspended  at 
the  other,  then  sinks  from  its  superior 
weight,  and  hoists  into  the  air  the  hoard  on 
which  stands  the  imfoitunate  robber;  who 
finding  himself  thus  tricketl,  separated  from 
his  beloved  hive,  and  suspended  in  the  air 
without  the  possibility  of  retreat,  tiegins  to 
roar  with  such  vehemence  as  to  make  the 
whole  forest  resound.  This  frightful  noise 
is  charming  music  to  the  ears  of  the  hunter. 
He  runs  to  the  spot,  atid  discharges  arrows 
at  the  animal,  who  strives  to  avoid  them. — 
The  tnovements  which  he  makes  for  this 
purpose,  cause  him  at  length  to  tumble  upon 
the  stakes  planted  in  the  earth,  that  he  may 
not  get  away,  and  here  inevitable  death  * 
awaits  him. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  there 
are  men  who  will  singly  vanquish  a  bear, 
which  several  hunters  in  conqiany  can 
sc:ircely  do.  They  have  no  weapon  but  a 
knife  and  a  piece  of  iron  ground  very  sharp 
at  both  ends,  and  tied  to  a  thong,  which  the 
hunter  fastens  round  his  riL'ht  arm.  Thus 
etpii|iped,  he  advances  towards  the  bear, 
w  ho.  when  he  sees  him,  rises  up  on  his 
hinder  legs,  and  opens  his  mouth.  At  this 
moment,  his  enemy  very  dexterously  thrusts 
into  it  his  right  hand  with  the  sharpened 
iron,  which  not  only  prevent.s  the  bear  from 
shutting  his  mouth,  hut  puts  him  to  such 
extreme  pain,  that  the  hunter  may  lead  hitn 
w  hilhersocver  he  pleases. 

Gu.tlavv.s. — 'Fhe  natives  of  that  country 
must  hold  these  dexterous  hutuers  in  high 
estimation. 

.Mr.  O. — Certainly;  the  man  who  kills  a 
he.ir,  is  consiilered  by  them  as  a  hero,  and 
everyliody  strives  to  gain  his  friendship. — • 
'riiere  are  .some  who  are  so  expert  at  this 
business,  that  in  autumn  they  will  go  into 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest,  and  when 
they  perceive  a  very  fat  bear,  will  fall  upon 
him,  throw  him  down,  muzzle  and  drive 
him  with  a  cudgel  into  the  midst  ol  their 
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hamlet.  One  of  their  chiefs  usually  lixes 
the  day  for  the  grand  bear  hunting.  The 
hunters  assemble,  and  muko  great  |;repara> 
tioiis  for  eight  successive  days.  Tliey  sing 
and  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  to  latigiie 
themselves,  that,  according  to  their  super- 
atitiuus  notions,  they  may  while  asleep  dis¬ 
cover  the  place  where  they  shall  meet  with 
the  best  sport.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
eight  days  they  have  a  grand  entertainment, 
at  ^which  the  chief  relates  to  the  hunters 
the  feats  achieved  in  former  expeditions. — 
At  length  thej  arm  themselves  as  if  they 
were  going  to  war,  and  all  the  hunters  set 
out  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
village.  After  fixing  upon  the  place  which 
is  to  be  the  theatre  of  their  operation.s,  all 
the  hunters  form  a  large  circle,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  bear  is  enclosed-  The  circle 
they  rontmet  by  degrees,  so  that  the  bear  is 
almost  always  taken. 

Eliza. — Does  it  not  sometimes  happen 
that  the  bear  escapes.’ 

Mr.  O. — Certainly ;  but  these  savage  peo¬ 
ple  can  run  ns  fust  as  the  bear,  nay,  some¬ 
times  they  outstrip  him.  When  a  hunter 
has  killed  one  of  these  animals,  he  puts  the 
bowl  of  his  tobacco-pipe  between  his  teeth, 
and  blows  the  smoke  into  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  the  animal,  with  whose  sfdrit  he 
imagines  that  he  reconciles  himself  by  so 
doing.  He  then  cuts  out  the  string  from 
beneath  the  bear’s  tongue,  and  keeps  it  till 
the  conchision  of  the  hunting.  Tlie  other 
savages  do  the  same  ;  and  when  it  is  over, 
they  kindle  in  the  middle  of  their  village  a 
large  fire,  into  which  they  throw  all  the 
strings  they  have  cut  out;  and  if  these 
crackle  a  good  deal  in  the  fire,  they  rejoice, 
under  the  i*lea  that  the  spirits  of  the  bears 
are  reconciled  with  them ;  if  not,  they  are 
dejected,  and  predict  that  they  shall  be  un¬ 
successful  in  hunting  the  ensuing  year.  On 
the  return  of  the  hunters,  they  are  received 
at  home  with  songs  of  joy,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  sing  without  intermission  ;  after 
which  they  provkle  a  grand  feast,  consisting 
of  tlie  largest  bears  roasted  whole.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ideas,  if  they  would  not  irritate 
the  spirits  of  these  animals,  not  the  smallest 
bit  must  be  left.  You  may  easily  suppose 
that  the  next  day  the  guests  feel  the  effects 
of  this  entertainment. 

Caroline. — Then  these  savages  make  a 
practice  of  eating  bear’s  flesh 

Mr.  O. — Not  only  the  sav.iges,  hut  like¬ 
wise  the  Ollier  people  of  the  north,  in  whose 
country  bears  abound,  ns  the  Finianders,  I 
the  Poles,  and  the  Russians.  I'tie  feet  are  1 
the  most  delicate  part  of  the  bear:  1  have 
eaten  them  myself  in  some  of  the  first 
lioiisps  ill  Kiis.stii,  and  I  can  assure  you  they 
are  delicious.  The  heiul  is  also  considered 
a  dainty,  and  is  served  uji  at  the  tables  of 
the  most  opulent  people.  The  Polish  and 
Ru.ssian  peasants  are  fond  of  the  flesh  also 
of  the  hear,  and  the  ham  of  a  fine  fat  bear 
never  fails  to  form  fiart  of  their  wedding 
dinners.  Rut  to  return  to  the  hunting  of 
the  bear:  I  ought  to  inform  you,  that  in 
Lapland,  this  sport,  when  it  is  general,  is 
looked  upon  as  ilie  greatest  festival  in  the 
year,  and  he  who  kills  one  of  these  animals 
is  reputed  an  extraordinary  man.  Jn  au¬ 
tumn,  the  La|>laoders  go  in  quest  of  the 
bears  ;  as  soon  as  one  of  them  has  discov¬ 
ered  several  of  these  beasts  in  their  ilens,  he 
announces  the  good  news  to  his  relatives 
and  friends,  and  invites  them  to  the  chase. 
When  the  favorable  time  fiir  it  has  arrived, 
the  chief  of  the  hunters  assembles  all  his 
men,  and  appi’ jS  to  the  greatest  sorcerer 
among  them  to  beat  his  drum,  to  discover 
whether  their  expedition  will  be  successful. 
He  who  has  discovered  the  retreat  of  the 
bear,  heads  the  company,  carrying  a  long 
stick  with  a  large  copper  ring  tied  to  the 
end  of  it  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  Next  to 
him  goes  the  magician  with  his  drum,  then 
the  comrannder  of  the  troop,  and  after  him 
all  the  others.  If  they  And  a  bear  in  his 
den,  they  kill  him  with  their  pikes  or  guns, 
without  resorting  to  any  of  the  stratagems 
used,  ns  I  have  told  you,  by  other  nations. 
After  this  exfiedition,  the  cafitain  sings  a 
song  of  victory,  and  all  his  followers  form 
the  chonis.  In  this  manner  they  carry 
home  the  bear,  and  are  met  by  the  women, 
w.'io  greet  them  with  songs  of  praise  for 
having  killed  their  enemy.  They  then  re¬ 
tire,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
with  the  men.  The  bear  is  skinned,  and 
Iiis  flesh  is  dressed  for  the  feast.  The  ma¬ 
gician  is  present  to  allot  to  each  his  respec¬ 
tive  portion.  The  captain  first  cuts  the 
bear  in  two'  parts,  one  for  the  men,  and  the 
other  for  the  women.  Two  persons  are 
deputed  to  deliver  to  the  latter  their  half  of 
the  beast.  They  execute  their  commission, 
at  the  same  time  singing  these  words : — 

*  Here  are  men  come  from  Sweden  and  Po¬ 
land,  from  England  and  France,  to  bring 
you  preRcnts.’ 

Gustavxu. — But  why  do  they  name  those 
•ountries,  since  the  women  must  know  that 


they  are  not  only  their  own  countrymen, 
but  even  their  acquaintance  .’ 

Mr.  O. — They  think  that  it  heightens  the 
value  of  their  presents  if  they  mention 
countries  which  they  consider  as  the  most 
remote  from  them.  The  women  are  pleas¬ 
ed  with  this  proceailing,  and,  singing  in 
like  manner,  they  reply: — ‘Approach,  ye 
men  come  from  Sweilen  and  Poland,  from 
England  and  France,  approach,  tluit  we 
may  adorn  your  heads  with  bunciwsof  red 
wool.’  The  deputies,  proud  of  this  mark 
of  esteem  conlerred  by  the  women,  return 
with  this  decoration  to  their  companions. 

This  ceremony  of  the  Lajilanders  highly 
amused  JVlr.  Oakley’s  children.  They  each 
made  remarks  on  these  absurd  customs, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Oakley  thus  con¬ 
tinued  : — 

Having  told  you  so  much  about  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  bear,  I  shall  conclude  for  this 
evening  with  a  few  words  concerning  the 
[iroflt  derived  from  that  animal.  You  have 
already  heard  that  among  several  nations 
his  flesh  is  used  for  food  :  but  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  of  the  bear  is  undoubtedly  the 
skin.  With  this  are  made  beds  and  bed¬ 
ding,  caps,  gloves,  and  the  harness  for  the 
dogs  that  draw  the  sledges ;  also  the  soles 
of  shoes,  which  possess  the  advantage  of 
not  slipping  ujion  ice.  The  (at  furnishes 
pomatum,  oil,  and  is  even  used  in  medicine. 
The  intestines,  when  washeil  and  cleaned, 
supply  the  fair  sex  in  Kamtschatka  with  the 
material  for  a  kind  of  mask,  which  they 
put  over  their  faces  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
spoiling  their  complexion  ;  the  women  of 
that  country  have  in  con.-iequence  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fair  and  delicate  skin.  These  same 
intestitics  furnish  tlie  Cossacks  with  a  very 
clear  anil  transparent  substitute  for  glass  for 
their  windows.  The  hones  of  the  bear’s 
head  are  considered  as  ornaments  to  the 
huts  of  the  savages,  and  his  hairy  skin  is  in 
general  use  for  clothing  among  the  Russians, 
and  other  nations  of  the  north.  A  black 
bear-skin  pelisse  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  wardrobe  of  a  man  of  lushion  at  Pe 
tersburg  or  Moscow. 


Mothers’  Lyceums. 

Two  hooks  have  recetitly  been  published, 
to  aid  mothers  in  their  high  and  holy  charge. 
One  from  the  pen  of  3Ir.  Il.ili,  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’ Seminary,  Andover;  the  other,  from  Ri-v. 
Mr.  Abbot,  of  Worcester.  Both  deserve  to 
be  the  daily  cornnanions  of  every  mother. 
Besides  having  these  books  on  ihe  tables 
and  in  the  hands  of  every  holy  whom  her 
Creator  has  made  responsible  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  eternal  hapfiiness  of  an  immor¬ 
tal  being,  she  would  be  greatly  aided  in  her 
interesting  and  solemn  duties,  by  frequent 
converse  with  others  under  the  same  re- 
sponsibility.  And  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
step  more  easily  or  more  readily  taken,  or 
one  which  would  he  of  deeper  interest  or  of 
more  tmportnnt  resnit.s,  than  Ibr  mothers,  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  to  meet  once  a 
week,  and  read  from  these  two  volumes, 
and  from  the  ‘  Mother’s  Magazine,’  and  con¬ 
verse  u(ion  their  interests,  and  the  best 
managemetit  of  those  deathless  sjnrits 
which  God  has  committed  to  their  charge. 

We  ho|»e  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  a 
Lyceum  will  he  in  successful  operation  in 
every  town  and  villajre  in  the  Union,  nnd 
when  a  department  will  be  provideil  in  each 
for  the  special  benefit  of  mothers — w’heri 
every  mother  in  the  American  Republic 
will  be  an  interested  and  active  member  of 
a  Lyceum. 


Laws  or  Nature. 

The  general  laws  of  nature  are  divisilile, 
into,  those  of,  1st.  P/iys»c5  often  called  .Volu- 
ral  Philosophy,  2d.  of  Chemistry,  3(1.  of  Life, 
commotily  called  Physiology,  ntid,  4th.  of 
Mind.  Now  the.se  four  clas.ses  tnay  he  said 
to  form  the  pyramid  of  Science,  of  which 
Physics  is  the  base,  while  the  others  con¬ 
stitute  succeeding  layers  in  the  order  now 
mentioned  ;the  whole  having  certain  mutual 
relations  and  dejiendeneies  well  figured  by 
the  parts  of  a  ]>yrumid.  We  must  describe 
them  more  particularly  to  shew  these  rela¬ 
tions. 

Physics. — The  laws  of  Physics  govern 
every  phenomenon  ol  nature  in  which  there 
i.s  any  sensible  change  of  place,  being 
alone  concerned  in  the  greater  part  of  ail 
the  phenomena,  and  regulating  the  rest 
which  originate  from  chemical  action,  and 
from  the  action  of  lift?. — The  great  physical 
truths  are  now  reduced  to  four,  and  are 
referred  to  by  the  words  atom,  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  inertia.  It  gives  an  aston¬ 
ishing,  but  true  idea  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  methodical  Science,  to  be 
told  that  a  man,  who  understands  these 
words,  viz.  how  the  atoms  of  matter  by 
mutual  ATTRACTION  approach  nnd  cling 
together  to  form  masses,  which  are  solid, 


liquid,  or  ffiriform,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  REPULSio.y  of  heat  among  them,  and 
which  owing  to  their  inertia,  or  stub- 
bornnes.«,  gain  and  lose  motion,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  force  of  attraction  or 
repulsion  acting  on  them, — understands 
the  greater  jiart  of  the  phenomena  ol 
nature  ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  Solid  bodies 
existing  in  conformity  with  these  truths, 
exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  mechanics; 
liquids  exhibit  those  of  Hydrostatics  and 
Hydraulics;  Airs,  those  Pneumatics;  nnd 
.so  forth,  as  seen  in  the  table  of  heads  given 
below.  And  the  whole  of  this  volume  is 
merely  a  list  of  the  most  intere.sting  physical 
phenomena,  arranged  in  classes  under  these 
heads. 

Chemistry. — Had  there  been  only  one 
kind  of  substance  or  matter  in  the  universe, 
the  laws  of  Physics  w’ould  have  ex|ilaine(l 
all  the  phenomena  ;  but  there  are  iron,  and 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  about  fifty  others, 
which,  to  the  present  state  of  science,  apjiear 
essentially  distinct.  Now  these,  when 
taken  singly,  obey  the  laws  of  Physics;  but 
when  placed  in  contact  under  certain  cir- 
cumstance.s,  they  exhibit  a  new  order  o( 
phenomena.  Iron  nnd  sulphur,  for  instance 
lirouglit  together  and  heated,  disa|)pear  ns 
individuals,  and  unite  into  a  new  yellow 
metallic  mass  w  hich  in  most  of  its  proper¬ 
ties  is  unlike  to  either  : — under  other  new 
circumstances,  the  two  substances,  will 
again  separate,  nnd  assume  their  origi¬ 
nal  forms.  Such  changes  are  called 
chemical,  (from  the  Arabic  word  signi¬ 
fying  to  burn,)  but  during  them  the 
substances  are  not  withdrawn  from  the 
itifluence  of  the  physical  laws, — their  weight 
inertia,  for  instance,  is  tiot  altered;  and 
indeed  the  phenomenon  is  merely'  a  tnodifi- 
cation  of  general  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Many  chemical  changes  besides  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  purely  physical  change's 
as  when  the  new  chemical  arriingement 
produced  by  heat  among  the  intimate  atoms 
of  gun  powder,  causes  the  physical  notion 
of  the  snddeti  expansion  or  ex|ilosion.  And 
all  the  manipulations  of  Chemistry,  as  the 
transferring  of  gases  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
the  weighing  of  hodie,®,  pounding,  grinding, 
&SC.  are  directed  by  Physics  alone.  Cliem- 
•stry,  then,  is  truly,  ns  figured  above,  a  mod¬ 
ification  of,  or  super.-itructure  on  Phy.'^io, 
and  cannot  be  understood  or  practiced  by  a 
persotiwho  is  ignorant  of  Physiirs.-Tlie  chief 
departments  of  study  involving  the  con.sid- 
eration  of  Chemical  in  conjunction  with 
Physical  laws,  are  enumerated  in  the  table 
below,  under  the  head  of  Chemi.<trv. 

Life. — The  most  complicated  state  in 
which  maiter  exi.<ts,  is  where,  und*^  the 
influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a 
curious  internal  structure  of  tubes  and  cav¬ 
ities,  in  w  hich  fluids  are  moving  and  produ¬ 
cing  incessant  internal  changes. — 'I'liese  are 
called  Organized  Podie.s,  because  of  the 
various  organs  which  they  contain  ;  and 
they  form  two  remarkable  classes,  the 
individuals  of  one  of  which,  are  fixed  to  the 
soil,  and  are  called  Vegetables ;  and  of  the 
other,  are  endowed  with  tiower  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  and  are  called  Animals.  The  phenome¬ 
na  of  growth,  decay,  death,  sensation,  self- 
motion  nnd  many  other  belong  to  life,  but 
from  occurring  in  material  structures  whiirh 
subsist  In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Physics 
and  chemistry,  the  life  is  truly  a  sup'T'triic- 
tiire  on  the  other  two,  nnd  cannot  hestudiial 
indefiendently  of  them  Indeed  the  greater 
[lart  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  are 
merely  chemical  and  physical  phenomena 
modified  by  an  additional  principle.  The 
[thenomena  of  life,  from  thus  involving 
generally  the  agency  of  all  the  sets  of  lnw.s, 
are  by  far  the  most  complex  of  any;  and 
the  discovery  or  detection  of  the  peculiar 
laws  of  life,  although  these  are  (i.xed  as 
[the  laws  of  physics  or  chemistry,  has  been 
very  slow,  and  is  as  yet  far  from  being 
completed.  We  cannot  as  yet  explain,  w  hy 
the  individuals  of  animal  and  vegetable 
clas.ses  live  only  for  a  limited  time  ;  why 
offspring  inherit  peculiarities  of  health  or 
disease  from  the  parents;  why  the  various 
species  continue  distinct,  A:c.  But  many 
fiow’erful  minds  of  the  jiresent  dav,  particu¬ 
larly  among  medical  men,  whom  it  chiefly 
concerns,  are  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
important  results  may  be  looked  for.  A 
vast  number  of  facts  have  now  been  care¬ 
fully  observed  and  recorded,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  classified  ;  nnd  perhaps  some  master 
genius  may  soon  arise,  to  shew  that  a  very 
few  simple  truths  connect  the  whole,  as 
Newto.n  shewed  with  respect  to  the  inferior 
classifications  in  physics,  when  he  detected 
the  general  laws  of  inertia  and  gravity,  the 
science  of  Life  is  divided  into  animal  and 
vegetable  Physiology. 

Mind. — The  most  important  part  of  nil 
science,  is  the  knowledge  which  man  has 
obtained  of  the  laws  governing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  His  own  MINI..  This  department 
stands  eminently  distinct  from  the  others,  on 


several  accounts.  Unlike  that  of  organic 
life,  which  could  not  be  understood  until 
physics  and  chemistry  had  been  previously 
investigated,  this  attained  extraordinary 
perfection  in  a  very  early  age,  when  the  oth¬ 
ers  bad  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  The 
most  brilliant  discoveries,  however,  were 
reserved  for  the  moderns,  as  will  occur  ta 
many  readers,  on  perusing  in  the  table 
below,  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  recollecting  the  honored  names  w  hich 
are  now  as.sociuted  with  each.  It  is  truly 
admirable  to  sec  the  modern  analysis,  dedu¬ 
cing  from  a  few  simple  laws  of  mind  all  the 
subordinate  defmiitment.s,  just  as  it  deduces 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pueiimatic.u,  &c. 
tiom  the  laws  of  physics.  it  is  to  be 
remarked  here,  that  the  laws  of  mind  which 
man  can  discover  by  reason,  are  not  laws  of 
independent  mind,  but  ot  mind  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  body, and  influenced  by  the  bodily 
condition.  It  has  been  believed  by  many, 
that  the  nature  of  mind  separate  from  body, 
is  to  be  at  once  all-knowing  nnd  intelligent. 
But  mind  connected  with  body  can  only 
acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the 
bodily  organs  of  sense,  and  more  or  less 
perfectly,  according  as  these  organs  and  the 
central  brain  are  perfect.  A  human  being 
born  blind  and  deaf,  and  therefore  remain¬ 
ing  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy 
.Mitchell,  grows  iqi  closely  to  resemble  an 
antomatoii  ;  and  an  originally  inis-sluifien 
or  deficient  brain  causes  idiocy  for  life. 
Childhood,  maturity,  dotage,  which  have 
such  differeaces  of  mental  facnity  ;  and  as  no 
two  bodie.s,  so  no  two  minds,  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  nianifcstatioii,  are  quite  alike.  Fever 
or  a  blow  on  the  head  will  instantly  change 
die  most  gifted  individual  into  a  maniac, 
causing  die  lips  of  virgin  innocence  to  utter 
revolting  obscenity,  and  tho.se  of  pure  reli¬ 
gion  to  sjieak  horrible  hlasphemy  ;  and  most 
ca.ses  of  madness  nnd  eccentiiciiy  can  now 
be  traced  to  a  fieculiar  state  of  the  brain. 
Man  has  a  conviction,  inseparable  from  his 
very  being,  that  his  soul  i.s  something  dis¬ 
tinct  from  his  body,  and  awaiting  other 
destinies:  but  independently  of  IL.-velation, 
as  is  shown  in  the  laborious  reasonings  of 
the  ancient  bcallien  |)hilusoph(‘rs,  his  notions 
on  the  subject  remain  very  vague. 

Quantity. — To  express  most  of  the  fiict.s 
and  laws  of  jdit.'^ics,  chemistry  and  life, 
terms  of  rpiantity  are  reipiired,  as  when  wo 
speak  of  the  magnitude  of  a  body,  or  say, 
that  the  force  (d‘  attraction  between  two 
bodies  diminishes  as  their  distance  increase.*. 
Hence  arises  the  neev.ssity  of  having  a  set 
of  fixed  measures  or  standards,  with  w  hich 
to  compere  all  other  quantities.  Such 
measures  Inive  heen  adopted  :  and  they  are, 
f>r  numbers,  the  fingers,  or  fives  and  tens; 
for  length,  the  human  foot,  riihic,  pace, 
(fee  ;  and  lately  the  second’s  pendulum  and 
the  French  metre  (taken  from  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  our  globe;)  for  snrfices,  the  simplest 
forms  of  circle,  square,  triangle,  (fee.;  and 
for  solid  bulk,  the  corresjionding  simple 
solids  of  globe,  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  &c. 
The  rules  for  applying  these  standards  to  all 
possible  cases  and  for  comparing  all  kinds 
of  quantities  with  each  other,  constitute  a 
body  of  science,  c.alled  the  Science  of 
(luantity,  or  the  Mathematic.*.  It  may  he 
considered  as  a  fifth  and  subsidiary  depart¬ 
ment  ofhuman  science.  Its  chief  sub-divi¬ 
sions  are  noted  in  the  table  ladow. 

Su|(posing  description  of  particulars,  or 
.Natural  History  to  be  studied  along  with 
the  different  arts  of  the  System  of  Science 
sketched  in  the  table,  there  will  be  included 
the  w  hole  knowledge  of  the  universe  which 
man  can  acquire  by  the  exerci.se  of  his  own 
powers  ;  that  is  to  say,  which  he  can  acquire 
independently  of  a  supernatural  Revelation. 
And  all  bis  arts  are  founded  on  this  knowl¬ 
edge — some  of  them  on  the  single  part  of 
Physics,  as  that  of  the  machinist,  architect, 
mariner,  carpenter,  Arc. ;some  on  Ghemistry, 
which  includes  FMiysics,  as  that  of  the  miner, 
glassmaker,  dyer,  brewer,  &c.;  and  some  on 
Physiology  which  iriclndes  all  the  rest,  .as 
tiiat  of  the  scientific  gardener  or  botonist 
agriculturist,  zoologist,  &c.  The  business 
of  teachers  of  all  kinds  nnd  of  governors, 
advocate.s,Iinguist.s,  (fee.  See.,  respcHits chiefly 
the  science  of  mind. 

SCIENTIFIC  TABLE 

Table  or  the  Science  of  Chemistry. 

Simple  Substance*,  Brewing, 

Mineralogy,  Dyeing, 

fJeology,  Tanning, 

Pharmacy,  &c. 

Table  of  the  Science  of  Quantity. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra, 

(ieometry,  &c 
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CooPxaATiozf  OF  Schools. 

The  [irogress  whicfi  fias  been  made  in 
the  correspondence  and  cooperation  ol 
schools  in  most  of  the  states,  since  it  was 
proposed  in  the  Lyceum,  a  few  months 
since,  is  of  a  most  gratifying  character. — 
When  such  a  correspondence  and  extdian- 
ges  become  general  and  systematized 
through  the  Union,  which  must  be  very 
SAon,  almost  any  object  vvhicii  may  be  de¬ 
sired  may  be  effected  for  the  cau.se  id'  Ed- 
ticatioii.  Almost  an  instantaneous  vibration 
tnay  be  produced  from  state  to  state,  from 
schoid  to  school,  and  from  mind  to  mind. — 
Through  the  medium  of  some  common 
channel  of  correspondence,  every  school  in 
the  Union  may  become  acipiainted  with  all 
the  rest,  and  in  such  a  way  ns  to  animate 
and  strengthen  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  that 
maybe  expected  to  arise,  and  has  already 
arisen  to  a  very  good  degree,  is  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tlie  heart.  Let  any  school  in  the 
United  States  hold  a  correspondence  with 
any  other,  even  in  the  most  dist.uit  section, 
and  a  kind  regard  and  an  affection  would 
be  the  immediate  coii.seipience.  If  any  two 
pupils  of  these  schools  should  ever  meet, 
they  would  recognize  each  other  as  friends, 
the  moment  they  were  known. 

These  practical,  experimental  lessons  on 
the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  the 
liearf,  can  never  fitil  to  take  eft'ect  wherever 
they  are  enjoyed  ;  and  they  ctiu  ho  enjoyed 
by  every  school  in  the  Union,  whose  teacher 
is  disposed  to  try  tlie  e.xperiment. 

LYCEUMS. 

Boston  Mutual  Lvceum. 

The  colored  people  of  Boston  have 
formed  a  Society  for  .^lutual  Improvement, 
(inder  the  above  title.  They  are  about 
forming  classes  fiir  improvement  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  »fcc.  Tliey  have  also 
entered  upon  measures  to  procure  a  library, 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  room  or 
rooms  for  theii  cabinet,  meetings,  &c. 

The  Lyceum  of  colored  children  noticed 
two  weeks  since,  has  greatly  increased  in  it.^ 
numbers,  and  has  already  prodiiCHil  results 
truly  astonishing.  Tliey  have  alreaily  col¬ 
lected  specimens  of  mineral.s,  and  other 
natural  productions,  and  what  is  still  more 
interesting,  of  their  own  ingenuity  and  im- 
priivemeiit.  It  has  iiLo  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber. and  improvement  of  the  |)iipils  in  the 
public  primary  schools  for  colored  children. 
Why  may  not  white  children  do  as  much  ? 

Mechanics’  Lyceums 
The  Zainsville  (O.)  Lyceum,  has  n  de¬ 
partment  for  Mecliaiiic.s,  who  iia.e  sejiarate 
meetings  for  their  special  henefir. 

The  Mechanics’  Lyceum  of  Boston,  car¬ 
ries  out  into  practice  the  principle  of  mu¬ 
tual  and  self  improvement,  in  a  must  happy 
manner. 

The  Mechanic  Apprentices’  Lyceum,  of 
Boston,  is  probaidy  tlie  nio.st  complete  in  all 
its  parts  of  any  Lyceum  in  the  city.  ^ 

Boston  Wesleyan  Lyceum. 

The  friends  of  education  connected  witli 
the  Methodist  denomination,  have  organiz¬ 
ed  a  Lyceum,  with  a  fair  jironiise  of  exten¬ 
sive  iLsefulness.  Measures  are  in  progress 
to  organize  several  departments  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  institution,  and  to  form  classes  upon 
various  subjects.  It  is  intended  to  have  a 
department  for  ladies,  one  lor  mothers,  also 
for  seamen  and  children.  It  is  also  propo.s- 
ed  to  have  the  departments  divided  into 
classes  or  committees,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  such  subjects  as  may  suit  their 
age,  acquirements,  pursuits  and  wishes. 

The  spirit  manifested  at  the  meetings 
which  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  Lyceum,  indicates  Christian 
Benevolence  as  one  of  the  prominent  features 
and  objects  of  its  operations. 

We  hope  to  he  able,  in  our  next,  to  give 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  society. 

Musical  I.  y  c  e  u  m  . 

A  Society  under  the  above  title,  is  in  op¬ 
eration  in  Cambridge. 
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OBSERVATIONS  8  A 

M.;  2  AM)  6  r.  M. 

Diile. 

II  Avg 

e.  II  'I'liefiii  r. 

II  VV  mils.  1 

Wediber. 

1 

69 

66  72  70 

SK 

Clear. 

2 

72 

65  78  73 

SW  £  SE 

Clear. 

3 

74 

70  78  74 

SW  £  ML 

Clear. 

4 

71 

72  76  73 

NE 

Cloudy. 

5 

74 

74  76  73 

SL  N£ 

Clear. 

6 

74 

70  77  74 

NE 

Clear. 

7 

74 

72  76  74 

NE 

Cloudy. 

8 

73 

73  75  72 

NK 

Do.  Ra  a. 

9 

74 

72  76  74 

NW  NE 

Cloudy. 

10 

76 

73  78  76 

NE  SE 

(3oudy. 

11 

76 

76  79  75 

SE 

Showery. 

12 

76 

74  77  76 

SE 

Rain,  tliund. 

13 

76 

75  79  74 

SE 

'i'huud.  rain. 

14 

76 

72  80  76 

SW 

Cv.  dist  thr. 

15 

78 

73  78  74 

SW  SE 

cloudy. 

16 

79 

78  82  77 

S  SE 

Cloudy,  rain. 

17 

80 

77  84  78 

SE  * 

Do. 

18 

79 

78  82  78 

NE 

Do. 

19 

79 

i>4  7G 

SW  SE 

Do.  do. 

20 

80 

78  85  77 

NW  SW  SE 

Clear. 

21 

79 

76  82  80 

SW 

Cv.  thunder. 

22 

80 

78  82  80 

NW  E  .NE 

Cloudy. 

81 

80  84  80 

SE 

Cloudy. 

24 

79 

76  82  80 

NE  SW 

Clear. 

25 

80 

78  82  80 

SW  SE 

Cloudy,  rn. 

26 

80 

73  82  80 

SW  SE 

Clear. 

27 

83 

78  87  85 

SW  SE 

Clear. 

28 

85 

80  88  86 

SW  SL 

(-'lear. 

29 

86 

82  89  86 

SW 

Clear. 

.30 

81 

80  83  80 

SW  NE 

(iy.  thunder. 

31 

83 

80  87  82 

SE  S  W  N  E 

Cy.  th’r.  r’n. 

HK.MAUK.S. 

1. 

These 

Observations 

have  been 

taken  three 

times  a  <lay,  viz. .  at  8  a  .xi 

;  2  and  6  P 

.Mean  of  lliree  daily  OI)j>erviitioiis  for  the 
month,  7d“  ;  10"  w  .irmer  than  .\pril.  .Max.  tidS  on 
the  yih  ;  Min.  dy  on  the  Isl. 

3.  'I’her.  Ex.  at  8  o’clock.  A  M .  Max  32°  on  the 
’yih;  .’Mill,  do  on  the  2<l ;  .Mean  d8. 

4.  'flier.  E.x.  at  2  p  .m.  .Max.  89°  on  the  29lh; 
.Mm.  72  on  the  1st  ;  .Mean  81. 

.1.  Ther  Ex.  at  6  p  m.  .Max.  8d°  on  the  23lh 
and  2yih  ;  Mm.  70  on  the  Isl ;  .Mean  77. 

6.  'fhere  have  been  10  rams  during  the  month  ol 
May,  6  aecompanied  with  thunder.  V  cry  little  rain 
during  .May. 

7.  Winds  have  been  SE  11  days  ;  .NE  11  ;  NW 
2;  S\V  7.  'I’he  weather  h.is  been  clear  12  days; 
cloudy.  13;  variable,  3. 

8.  The  mouth  lias  been  warm  and  dry ;  the  city 
healthy— no  prevailing  disease. 

Abstract  of  Mrteortdogical  (JbsrrratioHS,  taken  at 
Savniri'ih,  iieo.,  (Lot.  32°  8'  Xuith,  Lon.  4°  8 
iV'est./rom  Washington  City,) from  June  Is/,  1832, 
to  June  Is/,  18.13. 

Jo.ne.  Clear  20  days  ;  cloudy  6  ;  rainy  4.  Ther¬ 
mometer,  Max.  92°  on  the  13ih  and  Idih  ;  Min.  73  on 
the  lOih  and '21st ;  .Mean  81.  City  unusually  healthy. 

Jui.v.  Rainy  9  days;  clear  18;  cloudy  4.  'I'her. 
Max.  94°  on  the  21. st ;  .Mm.  74  on  the  Itih;  Mean  84 
Prevailing  wind  SE.  'I’he  city  tree  from  disease, 
and  never  more  healthy. 

.4ugusT.  (’lear  2  days  ;  cloudy  4  ;  rainy  2o  — 
'flier  .Ma.x.  911°  oil  Uie  lllti  ;  Mm.  77  on  liic  29ili , 
Mean  82.  I’revailmg  wind  NE.  'fhe  cii>’  ver^ 
healihy;  no  sickness. 

Skptf.mber.  Rainy  12days;  clear  13;  eloudyS. 
'flier.  .Max.  !Hlo  on  the  5ih  ;  .Shn.  6d  on  the  I4lh  ainl 
lath  ;  .Mean  77.  Prevailing  wind  S'ly.  'fhe  month 
hcalihy  ;  no  prevailing  epi  lemie. 

0<  I'ouKR.  (.’lear  12  tlays  ;  rainy  fi ;  cloudy  13 
— 'flier.  .Max.  8i°  on  the  llih,  i2lh,  and  131  h  , 
.Min.  52  on  the  .'lil  ami  25ih  ,  .Mean  71.  Prevailing 
winds  .\E  and  E.  'I'he  city  healihy.  First  Irosl  thi.- 
season,  on  the  evenings  of  the  24ih  and  25lh. 

.XoV’i'  MBK.R.  Clear  12  days  ;  rainy  G  ;  cloudy  12 
Ther.  Max.  87°  on  the  Gili ;  Mm.  44  on  the  24lh  ; 
Mean  64.  Prevailing  winds  .\'W  and  \V  .  'fhe  city 
and  surri/unding  country  healthy.  \  egetatiou  still  in 
verdure. 

Hkckmbfr.  Cloudy  14  days ;  rnmv  10;  rlcar7 
'fher.  .Max.  72°  on  ihe  1st  and  27ih  ;  .Min.  30  on  the 
22il ;  .Mean  54.  Uninierrii|  ied  health.  .Sleet  and 
snow  on  the  evening  of  the  23d. 

January.  18.13.  Cloudy  11  days;  variable  8  ; 
rainy  6  ;  clear  G.  'flier.  .Max.  72°  on  tlie  2d  and  5th  ; 
Min.  20  on  the  llth;  .Mean  .56.  On  the  morning  ol 
the  lOtli  a  liltlo  snow.  Prevailing  winds  S\V  and  S. 
Usual  healih  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Ffbruakv.  f'loud^  8  days;  variable  6  with 
slight  rains  ;  clear  14.  Two  weeks  this  month  with¬ 
out  rain.  'flier.  Max  78°  on  the  19ih;  .Mm.  38  on 
the  8lh  ;  Mean  59.  Weather  unusually  pleasant ;  .he 
health  of  the  eity  good. 

.Mafch.  Cloudy  18  days;  variable  2;  elear  11. 

7  sight  rains.  Ther.  .Max.  80°  on  the  1st;  .Mm  4(1 
on  the  2d  and  3d  :  .Mean  62.  'fhe  month  mild  and 
pleasant.  Prevailing  winds  SE  and  S.  'J’he  health 
of  the  city  good. 

ApRtL*.  Clear  10  days  ,  clmidy  10;  variable  7  ; 
rainv  3.  11  rams  during  the  month,  'flier.  .Max  84° 
on  the  25ih;  .Min.  .57  on  the  1st,  Mean  69.  'fhe 
month  warm  and  wet.  Pi  .vailing  wind  NNW.  The 
city  healthy. 

NI.av.  Clondv  16  days  ;  clear  12  ;  variable  3.  10 
light  rains,  'flier.  .Max.  89°  on  the  29lh  ;  .Min.  65  on 
the  2d  ;  .Mean  79.  'fhe  month  warm  and  dry.  Pre¬ 
vailing  winds  S’ly.  and  F,  ly.  'fhe  city  free  from  all 
disease.  Summary. 

'fhere  have  been  137  clear  days,  121  cloudy,  8! 
rainy,  36  variable.  .Mean  average  of  the  'fhermom- 
elcr,  from  three  daily  observations,  for  the  three 
summer  months,  82°;  (or  the  three  fall  months, 
71°;  for  the  three  w  inter  months  .56°  ;  for  the  three 
spring  monilis  70°.  \\  inds  :  N  W  and  W  81  days  ; 

NF.  and  E  112;  SE  and  F.  85;  SW  and  W  87 - 

The  greatest  (|nanlii  v  of  rain  ft  II  in  August,  1832,  and 
April,  1833.  'I’licre  was  more  rain  in  -April,  1833,  than 
during  the  three  winter  months. 

Distinguished  hcalih  has  been  enjoyed  during  the 
last  twelve  munihs  in  this  eilv.  No  prevailing  epi¬ 
demic  of  any  description.  .Mean  lemfieratureof  the 
thermometer  for  the  year, 69°  83.  July,  18.32,  the 
warmest  month  ;  ther.  av.  84.  December,  1832.  the 
roldcst  ;  ther.  av.  54.  Warmest  Hay  July  21,  18.32, 
90  deg. ;  coldest  December  22d,  1832.  30  deg.  'J'he 
month  of  .August,  1832,  the  mean  average  of  the 
thermometer  varied  from  80  t'egrees,  the  lowest  point 
at  anv  time,  to  35  degrees,  the  highest;  2  <lays  the 
mercurv  stood  at  80  degrees  ;  8  days  at  81  ;  7  days 
at  82 ;  9  days  at  83 ;  2  days  at  84  ;  and  3  days  at  W. 
This  month  was  very  wet,  and  very  healthy.  Wind  1 
Easterly.  vv.  h.  w.  I 

Chatham  .ieademv,  Savannah,  fieo.,  June  8,  1833.  | 


A  Good  Example. 

The  value  of  the  communications  below, 
frotn  our  valued  correspondent  Dr.  Brown, 
and  especially  the  lecture  by  his  young  hut 
skilful  experimenter,  can  hardly  be  overra¬ 
ted  for  the  valtie  of  both  the  table  and  the 
lecture,  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  ac¬ 
companying  them,  us  enriching  our  col¬ 
umns;  hut  us  examples  worthy  of  general 
imitation,  they  have  an  importance  which 
cannot  he  calculated. 

When  it  is  seen  with  how  much  success 
the  young  ladies  of  Georgia  not  only  study, 
l)Ut  e.X|)eriment  upon  the  sciences,  we  hope 
the  ladies  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  all  the 
stute.s,  will  move  in  the  field  of  science  with 
increased  interest  and  animation — that  all 
will  follow  so  good  an  examjile. 

Scottsborough,  June  13th,  1833. 

•Mr.  Holbrook  ; 

1  send  you  a  .Meteorologiral  Table  for  the  latter 
part  of  .Alay  ami  ihe  first  part  of  June. 

Onr  young  ladies  are  making  up  an  Herbarium, 
and  we  have  gathered  some  iniiicrals,  including 
gold  ore,  whii'h  we  will  send  to  your  address,  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  conveyaiiee  to  iSavannah. 

A'our’s,  truly, 

R.  C.  Brown. 


r  A  It  I.  F. 

() 

F  M  K  1' F  O  R  O  1.  O  G  Y. 

Scoitsbol 

OUgll 

tut.  33  U  III 

,  ll  ton.  Ij  19. 

Month.  j{  8  .A.M  2  p.M  (>  PM 

jj  \V  inds.  1 

Observations. 

.May. 

9 

70 

74 

75 

NE 

Cloudy,  rain. 

10 

71 

77 

73 

ENE 

Hain  dc  thunder 

11 

72 

71 

72 

K 

Cv.  rain,  thuud. 

12 

70 

76 

72 

E 

D.>.  do.  do. 

13 

70 

75 

74 

SSB 

Broken  elds.  rn. 

14 

69 

74 

75 

E  lo  S 

Do.  do.  do. 

15 

69 

76 

74 

S  to  N  W 

Do.  iSc.  pleasant. 

16 

72 

80 

80 

N.N  W 

Clear  and  do. 

17 

71 

81 

82 

N 

Dear. 

18 

75 

83 

84 

NN  W 

Clear. 

19 

76 

84 

84 

S 

Clear,  cloudy. 

20 

74 

82 

82 

ssw 

'J’hunder,  ram. 

21 

72 

76 

79 

SsW 

Do.  do. 

22 

71 

75 

73 

SSE 

Do.  do. 

23 

69 

74 

72 

E 

R.ain. 

24 

76 

79 

£ 

Pleas’t  show’rs. 

25 

75 

82 

86 

NSW 

Clear. 

26 

76 

84 

87 

NSW 

Clear. 

27 

77 

91 

83 

SSW 

Clear. 

28 

79 

87 

86 

Clear. 

29 

89 

81 

** 

K;tin,  thunder. 

30 

72 

80 

80 

NN  W 

Clear. 

31 

81 

81 

£  to  SW 

Tnuiider,  rain. 

Jo.  IT 

1 

79 

86 

88 

SSE 

Clear. 

c 

78 

88 

83 

SW 

C’lear. 

3 

80 

87 

86 

SW 

(3o)idy,  pis’nt. 

4 

78 

87 

89 

ssw 

Clear.  5  5... 

5 

79 

83 

83 
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Do  ;  a  breeze. 
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90 

SW 

Pis’nt. ;  thund. 

N.  B. — Cinr  Spring  has  been  unusu.TlIy  wet  and 
cold.  Vegelalien,  especially  ihc  cniloii,  has  been  rc- 
lariled  in  its  growth.  The  days  are  now  very  hoi. 
and'ihe  Min’s  ray  un|)lea.sanl ;  hul  nolhiiigean  surpass 
ihe  lieaulv  and  relreshing  inflnenee  of  ihe  morning, 
irom  5  to  8:  the  plants  revived  by  ilie  night's  dew  — 
Ihe  serene  sky— the  delighilul  groves. — make  the 
eoiinlrv  of  Georgia  truly  a  paradise,  every  moriiiiig 
and  evening.  We  are  in  one  of  the  most  healthy 
plaees  on  earih. 

1  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Leetiirc  delivered  hv 
one  of  mv  pupils;  it  serves  lo  show  what  interest 
voiing  ladies  may  be  indueed  lo  lake  in  seienee.  .Mv 
elasses  deliver  leelu’’es,  and  illiislrale  them  w  lih  ex¬ 
periments,  and  I  find  it  a  valuable  im|)elns  lo  improve¬ 
ment.  yome  of  my  pupils  are  prepar  ng  deseriptions 
of  plants  and  birds  loryoiir  paper.  I -hall  not  correr/ 
or  alter,  ot  aid  the  papers  sent  by  my  pupils;  you 
-hall  have  them  just  as  they  come  to  me  :  thev  belter 
serve  as  specimens  of  the  talent  of  our  Georgia 
young  ladies.  K.  C.  B. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

LECTURE  ON  FLUIDS. 

By  Miss  L.  AV.  of  the  Scottsborough  Institute,  Geo 

As  two  sisters  together  flwell,an(l  by  their 
sympathy  anil  converse  sweeten  the  joys  and 
lessen  the  miseries  of  litiman  life,  so  do  Plii- 
losopliy  anti  riiemisiry,  hand  in  liand,  trav¬ 
erse  creation  and  each  assist  the  otlier  in 
her  researches.  The  most  ctimmon  and 
rare  siihstances  alike  tliey  .scriiiinize  to  iii- 
lere.st  their  votaries.  ’I'he  clouds  supply  us 
with  rain  ;  the  rivers  of  the  earth  with  many 
conveniences, —  for  ileprived  of  then:,  the 
various  advantages  oi’  navigation  would  be 
no  more.  ‘The  enlivening  breath  of  morn,’ 
anil  the  evening  breeze,  are  calculated  to 
refresh  the  weary  travellers.  Chemistry, 
with  her  magic  vvaini,  touches  the  air  and 
water,  and  they  are  resolved  into  their  con¬ 
stituent  element.s.  Philosophy  speaks,  and 
obedient  to  her  call,  they  exhibit  their  ex¬ 
ternal  pioperties.  'I'he  operations  of  Chem¬ 
istry  liave  often  been  unfolded  to  yon. 

Having  had  a  brief  interview  with  Phi¬ 
losophy,  she  has  made  it  my  province  tuis 
evening,  to  bring  before  my  fellow  pupils, 
the  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  operation  of  the  Forcing  {tump. 


Hero  is  a  model  of  a  forcing  pump  ;  it  is 
intended  only  for  illustration the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  therefore  small.  It  consists  of  two 
glass  tubes.  'I'lie  one  into  which  the  water 
is  conducted  immediately  from  the  reser¬ 
voir,  is  lilted  with  a  piston,  which  makes  it 
air  tight.  A  piston  is  a  kind  of  box,  either 
with,  or  without  a  valve.  A  valve  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  door,  and  moves  to  and  fro.  It 
is  made  of  leather,  or  some  suhstunce, 
through  the  pores  of  which,  a  fluid  cannot 
escape,  'riicre  is  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
small  tulie,  which  conducts  the  water  from 
the  reservoir,  and  another  into  the  tulie 
through  which  the  water  lastly  pa.«ses.  The 
air  presses  in  three  directions.  The  lateral 
and  upward  pressure.^  are  caused  by  the 
downward;  anil  that  by  gravity.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  greatest  wlien  I  exhaust  the 
air  from  tliis  lube  by  working  the  piston. 
You  may  perceive  that  the  water  rises  in  it, 
anti  is  i'orced  to  a.scend  through  the  other 
tube,  into  the  air.  The  downward  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  tube 
being  removed,  the  pressure  of  that  on  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  causes  a  (folumn  to 
rise  through  the  valve,  which  closing,  will 
not  permit  it  to  de.sccnd.  I  then  force  the 
pi.ston  down ;  as  it  has  no  valve,  the  water 
cannot  escape  through  it ;  and  tlierefore,  it 
must  change  its  tlireciion  and  proceed 
through  tlie  other  tube,  passing  through  it 
as  the  valve  opens.  Itsdow  nwardpressura 
clo.ses  the  valve. 

Impenetrability  is  .an  inherent  property  of 
matter,  and  as  the  body  of  water  increases, 
it  cannot  all  remain  in  the  tube,  and  there¬ 
fore  finds  vent  at  the  top.  For  this  fiur- 
pose  aro  the  orifices  designed.  Upon  their 
ilimetisions  and  variety,  the  number  and 
size  of  the  columns  depend.  It  ison  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  forcing  jnimfi,  that  the  fire  en¬ 
gine  is  eoiistrncled.  Tiie  forcing  pump  has 
an  advantage  over  the  suction  pump;  for  in 
the  latter,  the  water  cannot  be  raised  higher 
than  thirty-two  feet,  without  a  double  set  of 
\alves;  while  in  the  lormer,  it  may  be 
inmie  to  ascend  to  almost  any  height.  Let 
nations  difl’er  as  they  may,  they  all  confess 
(if  not  by  words,  by  actions)  that  water  is 
Iioth  a  luxury  and  conienience.  It  is  a 
component  part  of  their  most  precious  gems ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  of  their  most  savory 
dishes  ;  it  is  tlieir  beverage  when  lieat  over¬ 
powers  them;  wlien  the  merciless  flames 
threaten  them  w  ith  ilevastation  and  death,  it 
snatciies  them  from  ruin.  Still,  the  mere 
possesision  of  it.  would  l>*»  l  uluolo*--*,  xvere 
It  not  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed.  So  it  is  with  knowledge. 
\\  e  might  lie  as  leai  ned  as  a  Byrtm,  as  lite¬ 
rary  as  a  Pliny,  as  well  in>triic'ted  as  a  Ter- 
ecelliis,  as  scientific  as  a  Hervey,  still,  if  we 
ipplied  onr  inforiiiaiiun  to  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  if  we  did  not  partake  of  its  viand.s,  or 
liy  removing  the  pres.siire  of  Indolence,  and 
apjilying  the  piston  of  Perseverance,  cause 
onr  researches  to  ascend  into  honndle.ss 
space,  and  descending,  extinguish  the  des- 
iriiefive  flame  which  ignorance  kindles; 
our  knowledge  w  ill  he  of  no  avail. 

Lectures  for  Schools. 

A  rnunifi  cent  donation  from  the  late  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.  has  laid 
tlie  foundation  for  a  most  important  im¬ 
provement  in  common  primary  education. 
He  leli  five  thousand  dollars  to  he  njipropri- 
ated  to  supplying  common  schools  with  fa¬ 
miliar  practical  lecture.«,  calculate;!  at  once 
to  interest  the  feelings,  enlighten  the 
minds,  and  strengthen  the  liand.s  of  the  five 
hundred  thousand  children  now  in  the 
State  of  N.  York,  and  of  this  still  more  nu¬ 
merous  successions. 

If  they  do  nothing  more  than  to  break 
i  the  sjiell  which  at  pre.sent  hangs  round  most 
of  our  school  houses,  and  shuts  from  them 
every  ray  of  light,  and  turn  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  pupils  from  the  very  small 
'circle  in  which,  like  fhe  horse  in  the  cider- 
!  mill,  they  travel  from  month  to  month  and 
year  to  year,  they  will  bestow  an  incalcula¬ 
ble  blessing  upon  the  rising  generation  and 
,  the  w  orld. 

Literary  Dignity. 

'  We  are  glad  that  our  ‘  oldest  College  ’ 

!  was  able  to  sustain  its  high  dignity  in  view 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  nation,  by 
finding  several  of  its  members  who  were 
able  to  ad<lress  him  in  Latin.  We  conclude 
that  the  mass  of  learning  contained  in 
L.  L.  D.  which  was  transferred  upon  our 
President  by  a  look  and  a  nod,  enabled  him 
to  give  his  teply  in  the  same  language. 
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COIfTERCATION  T. 

‘  Unci.e  Philip,  as  the  day  is  fine,  instead 
of  sitting  here,  will  you  walk  with  us,  this 
morning  i ' 

‘Yes,  lioys;  let  me  get  my  cane  and  hat,  and 
we  will  take  a  ramble;  perhaps  we  may  see 
something,  if  we  will  use  eur  eyes.  Where  do 
you  wibJi  to  go  ?  ’ 

‘Oh,  we  do  not  care  much,  if  you  are  with 
us,  which  way  we  walk;  any  course  will  be 
pleasant.’ 

‘  Come  on,  then  ;  we  will  cross  the  river,  and 
go  dow  n  on  the  other  side  beyond  the  old  mill, 
where  you  found  the  wasp’s  paper.  .4nd  now, 
such  of  you  as  will,  may  keep  a  look-out  for 
curioii-i  things,  while  the  rest  of  us  will  talk 
together. — Boys,  do  any  of  you  know  Tom 
Smith .'  ’ 

‘Know  him!  Why,  Uncle  Philip,  every¬ 
body  in  this  part  of  the  country  knows  him  ;  he 
is  such  a  shocking  drunkard,  and  swears  so 
horribly,  that  nobody  can  forget  him  ;  and  what 
makes  it  whrse,  he  i.s  an  old  man,  too.  llishair 
is  almost  as  white  as  yours,  Uncle  Philip.’ 

‘  Yes  ;  he  is  just  about  my  age.  We  were 
both  bom  here,  and  1  have  known  him  ever 
since  we  were  boys;  and  when  we  played 
together  as  children,  over  this  very  field  which 
we  are  now  crossing,  or  caught  fish  in  the 
river  down  yonder  by  the  rocks,  there  was  not 
a  more  decent,  well-behaved,  handsome  boy 
among  us  than  was  Tom  Smith.  _  Poor  Tom  lost 
his  father  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
and  his  mother,  having  no  other  child,  indulged 
him,  until  he  was  setit  to  the  city  to  go  into  a 
store.  ItMt  Tom  then,  boys,  had  good  princi¬ 
ples ;  he  neither  swore  nor  got  drunk.  In  a 
little  tiiiit;  be  fell  into  had  company,  and  they 
led  him  astray  by  degrees.  He  was  so  good- 
natured  t  a.s  they  call  it,)  boys,  that  he  had  never 
the  firniuess  to  say  wo  to  the  proposals  of  his 
compatiious.  He  went  with  thetn  to  places  of 
amtisetncnt;  and  instead  of  spending  his  even¬ 
ings  in  ills  own  room,  reading,  he  was  at  the 
theatre,  or  dancing  in  some  place,  or  at  supper 
with  his  young  companions ;  and  finally  he 
began  lo  play  cards  and  billiards  with  them  ; 
while  the  inside  of  the  church  was  a  place 
which  he  never  saw.  He  was  cheated  by  his 
companion.s  ;  and  too  honest  he  was  then  not  to 
pay  what  he  lost  by  gaming:  he  wrote  to  his 
poor  mother,  and  told  her  the  truth,  as  to  his 
losses,  and  she  .sent  him  money  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  told  him  to  come  home.  lie  did  come 
home;  and  evt-.n  after  all  that  had  happened, 
poor  Tom  inieht  have  been  respectable  and 
liappy  ;  for  his  triends  were  all  willing  to  forget 
the  past,  and  eiicouraee  him  for  the  future.  For 
a  time  he  went  on  pretty  well,  and  married  an 
alfectionate  and  good  young  woman,  and  his 
prospects  were  bright  enough:  but  one  thing, 
j,oys — one  single  thing,  ruined  his  comfort 
forever.  In  the  city  he  had  learned  to 
itronfi  liquors. 

‘  I  remomber,  too,  soon  after  he  came  home 
and  niarriod,  that  a  man  was  hung  not  far  from 
here  for  murdering  his  w  ife.  The  man  was  a 
drunkard,  though  he  was  quite  sober  when  he 
killed  the  poor  woman  ;  and  drunkenness  had 
hardened  his  heart,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  will 
the  heart  of  any  man.  Tom  was  talking  lo  me 
about  that  man,  and  I  remember  he  said  then 
that  wh<  !*  a  man  begun  to  drink,  he  could  never 
B.iy  where  it  would  end,  nor  what  he  would  do; 

‘  therefine,’  said  Tom,  ‘beware  of  the  first 
drink  ’  But  Tom,  though  he  talked  like  a 
Chrisii.in  and  a  man  about  it,  did  nut  act  like 
one  :  lor  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  fol¬ 
low  his  bad  habit,  and  he  soon  killed  his  poor 
mother;  for  she  died  of  grief  and  sorrow,  I 
think.  His  excellent  wife  speedily  followed 
her  to  the  grave;  and  Tom  Smith  left  the 
village.,  a  perfect  vagabond,  whom  no  one  cared 
for.  Where  he  went,  or  what  he  did  for  a  long 
time,  iit>  person  here  knows.  1  went  to  otiier 
countries,  and  neither  heard  of  nor  saw  Tom 
Smith  ifiitil  my  return  home,  when  I  found  him 
wandering  about  here,  a  gray-headed  swearer 
and  drunkard.  He  did  not  know  me,  and  I 
never  should  have  known  him,  had  not  some  one 
told  me  who  he  was.  And  last  night  1  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  nephews  in  the  city, 
which  informed  me  that  Tom  Smith  had  been 
tried  in  the  court,  and  found  guilty  of  stealing, 
and  w  as  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  ten  years  to 
hard  work.  There  I  suppose  he  w  ill  die,  for  he 
is  now  old;  and  it  is  awful  to  think  of  what  is 
then  to  become  of  his  soul.  Ah,  my  dear  boy  s  ! 

1  coiilii  not  help  thinking,  when  I  read  my 
letter,  of  what  that  man  said  to  me  years  ago — 
and  1  h.o  e  told  you  this  story,  hoping  that  you 
w  ill  renieiiiher  his  words,  ‘  Beware  of  the  first 
drink.’  The  man  who  does  that  will  never  he  a 
drunkard.  And  when  old  Uncle  Philip  is  laid 
in  the  grave,  boys,  which  must  be  before  many 
years,  remember,  as  you  look  upiii  the  place, 
that  he  told  you  the  story  ot  Tom  Smith,  and 
charged  you  to  ‘  beware  of  the_^rsf  drink.’ 

‘  But  here  come  some  of  the  boys,  running 
towards  us;- 1  suppose  they  have  found  some¬ 
thing  ’ 

‘Oh,  Uncle  Philip!  Uncle  Philip!  Do 
come  with  the  boys  this  way.  Under  (hat 
fence  yonder  there  are  a  great  many  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  and  a  number  of  bees  are  as  busy 
as  they  can  ba  about  them  :  pray  cuinc  and  see 
them.’ 

‘Well,  I  will;  but  not  so  fast,  boy.s  ;  vou 
forget  that  I  am  an  old  man,  and  cannot  run  as 
TOU  do. — So  here  are  indeed,  a  great  many 
industrious  little  workmen.’ 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


‘  Whai  are  they  doing,  Uncle  Philip  ? 

‘  These  are  workers  among  the  bees,  and  they 
are  gathering  the  dust  out  of  the  flowers,  to 
work  it  up  into  what  is  commonly  called  bee- 
bread.  More  tools  here,  boys!  ’ 

‘Tools,  Uncle  Philip!  Ah,  we  like  that- 
pray  let  us  hear  of  them ;  what  are  they  ?  ’ 
‘Why,  there  is  a  brush  and  a  basket  in  the 
legs  of  these  little  fellows;  but  they  are  so 
small  that  you  cannot  see  them  without  a  micro¬ 
scope.’ 

‘  What  is  a  microscope  ?* 

‘  It  is  an  instrument,  made  by  flxing  glasses  in 
such  a  way  to  look  through,  that  small  things 
seem  to  be  very  large.  Do  you  not  see  how 
some  of  these  little  fellows  are  rolling  them¬ 
selves  over  in  the  inside  of  the  flowers,  so  that 
the  yellow  dust  is  sticking  to  them  ?  Now  their 
breasts,  and  legs,  and  many  other  parts  of  their 
imdies,  are  covered  with  very  short  hairs,  which 
catch  the  dust.  The  last  joint  but  one  of  each 
leg  is  made  exactly  like  a  brush,  the  hairs  being 
longer  there  than  on  any  other  part;  and  with 
these  they  brush  off  the  dust,  and  get  it  into  two 
little  heaps.  The  bags  into  which  they  put  it, 
or  rather  the  baskets,  are  in  the  thighs  of  the 
last  pair  of  legs.  These  are  hollow,  so  as  to  form 
a  three-sided  basket.  The  bottom  of  it  is  smooth 
and  shining,  and  appears  like  born,  and  all  around 
the  edges  are  placed  very  strong,  thick-set  hairs, 
like  bristles.’ 

‘  What  are  these  for  ?  ’ 

‘  To  keep  things  from  falling  out  of  the 
basket;  and  these  bristles  are  so  strong  that 
even  if  they  heap  up  more  than  the  basket  will 
hold,  the  bristles  will  keep  it  from  falling. 
Besides  carrying  this  dust,  they  also  carry  what 
is  called  propolis.' 

‘  What  is  propolis.  Uncle  Philip  ?’ 

‘  It  is  a  gum  which  is  found  upon  some  trees. 
This  they  work  up  into  little  balls,  and  knead  it 
until  it  is  a  little  drj-,  so  as  not  to  stick.  This 
takes  the  bee  sometimes  as  much  as  halt  an  hour. 
When  the  balls  are  ready,  she  passes  them 
backwards  with  her  feet  to  the  basket,  puts 
them  in,  and  gives  them  a  pat  or  two  to  make 
them  lie  close ;  and  when  she  adds  more,  she 
pats  it  still  harder,  and  when  the  basket  is  full, 
away  she  goes  to  the  hive.  But  there  is 
another  curious  instrument  about  the  bee.  1 
mean  its  sting;  this  is  like  the  head  of  a  barbed 
or  bearded  arrow.  There  is  a  sheath  for  it 
when  the  bee  does  not  wish  to  use  it.  But  let 
us  now  continue  our  walk.’ 

‘  Well,  Uncle  Philip,  it  is  really  very  pleasant 
lo  walk  with  you  ;  it  seems  as  if  you  met  nothing 
which  could  not  teach  us  things  worth  know¬ 
ing.’ 

‘  Why,  my  dear  boys,  there  are,  as  I  told  you 
once  before,  a  great  many  things  wliit-h  1  do 
not  know ;  and  what-  I  do  know  I  am  very 
willing  to  lull  you.  ItUt  you  nia^  loam  Jusi  as 
I  did, — by  reading,  by  taking  notice  of  things 
around  you,  and  by  thinking  for  yourselves. 
.And  I  do  no'  know  any  thing  more  pleasant  to 
notice  than  the  works  of  God.  I  see  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  his  goodness  in  every  thing  which  he 
has  made.  1  see  them  in  the  insects,  and  the 
birds,  and  the  larger  animals ;  1  see  them  in  the 
grass,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  trees ;  and  I  see 
them  ill  the  rocks  and  the  stones  upon  the 
ground.  All  these  things  are  well  worth  our 
attention,  boys  ;  the  study  of  all  these  things 
around  us  is  called  the  study  of  ‘  Natural 
History  ;’  and  I  think  it  is  apt  to  make  him  who 
loves  it  a  better  man;  at  any  rate,  I  believe 
that  there  have  been  very  few  who  have  not 
Itcen  amiable  and  benevolent  men.  But,  hark  ! 
Do  j’ou  bear  that  noise  i  ’ 

‘Yes,  Uncle  Philip;  it  is  the  sound  of  men 
chopping  wood  in  that  clump  of  trees.’ 

‘No,  boys;  it  is  like  the  sound  of  a  wood 
cutter;  and  it  is  a  wood-cutler,  but  he  does  not 
use  one  of  our  hatchets.’ 

‘  What  is  it  that  he  uses  .>’ 

‘  He  uses  the  tool  which  God  gave  him.  It  is 
a  bird,  boys,  wbicfi  you  hear;  it  is  the  wood¬ 
pecker.  Sue,  there  it  is  on  yonder  tree,  and 
look,  at  the  loot  of  it,  there  is  something  like  a 
bushel  of  the  bini’s  chips  or  dust.  Its  bill  is  a 
complete  chisel;  it  is  straight,  hard,  and  sharp, 
with  edges  too  upon  the  sides.  It  is  not  a  very 
broad  chisel,  hut  still  it  is  one,  and  used  as  W'e 
use  ours.  But  the  chisel  is  not  the  only  instrti- 
ment  of  that  workman.  Its  longue  is  worth 
examining.  It  bores  a  hole  into  a  tree  that  is 
dead  or  decaying,  to  look  for  insects  whose  nests 
are  in  the  tree;  and  when  it  reaches  the  cell 
where  the  young  insect  is,  it  uses  its  tongue  to 
get  it  out,  and  it  suits  exactly  for  the  business. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  long  that  the  bird  can 
shoot  it  out  three  or  four  inches  longer  than  the 
bill  is  ;  in  tlie  next  place  the  end  ol  it  is  tipped 
with  a  stiir,  sharp,  long  tliorn  ;  and  in  the 
last  place,  that  thorn  has  little  teeth  on  both 
siiles  of  it,  like  that  which  you  see  on  the  point 
of  a  fish-hook  :  these  teeth  are  to  keep  the 
insect  from  falling  otf  when  it  puts  its  tongue  in 
the  hole  and  sticks  its  sharp  point  into  it  to  draw 
it  out  for  food.  So  that  besides  the  chisel,  the 
woodpecker  has  a  spear,  or  lance,  or  arrow, 
barbed  (as  it  is  called)  or  bearded  at  the  point. 

‘  But  we  are  some  distance,  boy.s,  beyond  the 
old  mill :  suppose  we  now  turn  back  towards 
home;  1  find  the  gnats  rather  troublesome.’ 

‘So  do  we,  Uncle  Philip;  they  have  been 
biting  us  lor  some  lime  ;  it  would  be  well  if 
there  were  no  such  tormenting  things  in  the 
world.’ 

‘I  am  not  sure  of  that,  boys.  We  may  not 
always  be  able  to  find  out  the  e.xact  use  of  some 
of  these  little  animals;  but  that  only  shows  that 
we  are  ignorant,  not  that  they  are  of  no  use. 


God  would  never  have  made  them  if  he  had  not 
some  wise  purpose  in  doing  so;  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  wastes  his  power  in  making  useless 
things.  But  what  will  you  say  about  gnats, 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  have  a  tool  to  work 
with,  and  a  very  perfect  one,  too  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  we  will  almost  forgive  them  for  biting 
us.’ 

‘Biting  you!  They  have  not  been  biting 
with  teeth;  they  are  doctors,  boys they  have 
only  been  bleeding  and  cupping  you.’ 

‘And  what  have  they  beenbleeding  us  with  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  with  a  lancet  to  be  sure  ;  what  should 
a  doctor  use  but  a  lancet  to  let  blood  ?  ’ 

‘And  has  the  gnat  really  a  lancet  ? ’ 

‘Yes,  it  has;  this  instrument  forms  a  part  of 
what  you  may  call  the  longue  of  the  gnats:  it  is 
made  up  of  “five  pieces,  which  are  shut  up  in  a 
case,  split  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  these  give 
steadiness  to  the  lancet  when  it  i.s  used.  But 
the  reason  of  the  pain  is  not  so  much  the  wound 
of  the  lancet,  as  it  is  the  fluid  or  poisonous 
juice  which  the  gnat  puts  into  the  wound  to 
make  the  blood  thin  enough  for  the  insect  to 
suck  it  up  through  a  tube  or  case,  which  makes 
part  of  its  mouth.’ 

‘  We  have  now  reached  the  bridge, — and  here 
we  must  part ;  your  homes  are  in  one  direction, 
and  mine  is  in  the  opposite.  I  hope,  however, 
that  you  have  learned  something  in  our  morning 
walk.’ 

‘  We  have.  Uncle  Philip,  and  we  thank  you 
much,  and  bid  you,  good  day.’ 

‘  Good  day,  boys.’ 


Gratitude. 

As  the  branches  of  a  tree  return  their  eap 
to  the  root  from  whence  it  arose  ;  as  a 
river  pouretli  iiis  streams  to  the  sea,  from 
whence  his  .spring-  was  siippiiet) ;  so  the 
lieart  of  a  grateful  man  delightetli  in  return¬ 
ing  a  beneht  received. 

He  acknowledgeth  his  obligation  wit  h 
cheerfiiliie.s.s  ;  he  looketh  on  iiis  benefactor 
with  love  and  esteem. 

And  if  to  return  it  be  not  in  bis  power, 
be  nourislietii  the  memory  of  it  in  bi-s  breast 
with  kiii<iiies.s  ;  be  I'orgetlelli  it  not  all  the 
days  of  bis  life. 

Tlie  hand  of  the  generous  man  is  like  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  which  drop  upon  the 
earth  fruits,  herbage,  and  llowcrs ;  the 
heart  of  the  ungrateful  is  like  a  desert  ofsand 
wliit-h  swallowelb  willi  giectliiiess  the 
showers  that  fall,  hut  hurieth  them  in  its 
ho.'^om,  anti  pruduceth  nothing. 

JJnvy  not  lliy  henefaetor,  neither  strive 
to  conceal  the  benefit  he  hath  conferred  ; 
lor  though  to  oblige  is  better  than  to  lie 
obliged,  though  the  act  of  generosity  coni- 
mandelli  udmiration,  yet  the  linmdity  of 
gratitude  toiicheili  the  lieart,  and  is  amiable 
in  the  sight  of  both  God  and  man. 

IJut  receive  not  a  favor  from  the  hand  of 
the  proud  ;  to  the  selfish  and  avarieioiis, 
have  no  obligation ;  the  vanity  of  pritle 
shall  expose  thee  to  sliarne;  the  greediness 
of  avarice  shall  never  he  satisfied. 


Charity. 

IIappt  is  the  man  who  hath  sow’n  in  Iris 
breast  the  seeds  of  benevolence ;  the  produce 
thereof  shall  he  charity  and  love. 

From  the  fountain  of  his  heart  shall  rise 
rivers  of  goodness,  and  the  streams  shall 
overflow  fiir  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  assisteth  the  poor  in  their  trouble  ;  he 
rejoiceth  in  furtlicriiig  the  pro.sjierity  of  tdl 
men. 

He  censureth  not  his  neighbor;  he  he- 
lievetli  not  the  tales  of  envy  and  malevo¬ 
lence,  neither  repeatetli  lie  their  slanders. 

He  forgivetli  the  injuries  of  men — he 
wipetli  them  from  Iris  remembrance;  re¬ 
venge  and  malice  have  no  place  in  his 
heart. 

For  evil  he  returnetli  not  evil ;  he  hateth 
not  even  his  enemies;  hut  reqiiiteth  their 
injustice  with  friendly  admonition. 

The  griefs  and  anxieties  of  men  excite 
Iris  compassion;  he endeavoretli  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  their  misfortunes;  and  the 
pleasure  of  succc.«s  rewardetli  Iris  labor. 

He  calmeth  the  fury,  he  healeth  the 
quarrels  of  angry  men  ;  and  preventetli  the 
mi.schiefs  of  strife  and  animosity. 

He  promotetli  in  Iris  neiglihorliootl  peace 
and  good  will ;  and  Iris  name  is  repeated 
with  praise  and  benedictions. 


Medical  Lyceum. 

The  2Qd  Medical  District  Society,  met  a 
few  days  since  at  Washington,  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio,  and  closed  their  concertis  by 
making  a  donation  of  their  funds  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  They  then 
organized  a  Society  to  he  called  the  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Belmont  .Medical  Lyceum,  ami 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Middletown  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October,  where  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  neighboringcolinties are  invited 
to  attend. — Zainesville  O.  Gazette. 


Incombustible  Wash  and  Stucco 
White  Wash. 

The  basis  for  both  is  lime — which  must 
lie  first  slacked  with  hot  water,  in  a  small 
tub  or  piggin,au<i  covered  to  keep  in  the 
steam  ;  it  then  should  be  passed,  in  a  fluid 
form,  through  a  fine  seive,  lo  obtain  the 
flour  of  the  lime.  It  must  he  pul  on  with  a 
painter’s  brush — two  coats  are  best  for  out¬ 
side  work. 

First,  lo  make  a  fluid  for  the  roof,  and 
other  parts  of  wootlen  houses,  to  remler 
them  iiicomhiistible,  aud  coating  fur  brick 
tile,  stone  work  and  rough  cast,  to  rentier 
them  impervious  to  the  water,  and  give 
them  a  iliirahle  and  handsome  appearance. 
The  proptirtions  in  each  receipt  are  five 
gallons.  Slack  your  lime  as  before  directed, 
say  six  quarts,  into  which  put  one  quart  of 
clean  rock  salt,  for  each  gallon  of  water,  to 
he  entirely  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  skimmed 
clean  ;  then  add  to  the  5  gallons,  llh,  of 
alum,  1-2  Ih,  copperas,  3-4  Ih  of  potash — 
the  last,  tti  he  gradually  ndiled  ;  4  quarts  of 
fine  sand  or  hard  wooil-ashes  must  also  he 
added  ;  any  coloring  matter  may  la*  mixed, 
in  such  quantity  as  to  give  it  the  requisite 
shade.  It  will  look  better  than  paint,  and 
he  as  lasting  as  slate. — It  must  lie  put  on 
hot.  Old  shingles  must  he  first  cleaned 
with  a  stifF  broom,  when  this  may  he 
applied.  It  will  stop  the  small  leaks — pre¬ 
vent  moss  from  growing — render  them 
incomhiistihle,  anil  l.nst  many  years. 

Second.  To  make  a  brilliant  Stucco  white¬ 
wash  for  the  buildings  inside  and  out.  Take 
(-lean  lumps  of  well  burnt  stone  lime — slack 
the  same  as  before ;  adtl  1-4  Ih.  whiting  or 
burnt  alum  pulverized,  1  Ih.  loaf,  or  other 
sugar,  3  pints  rice  flour  made  into  a  very 
thin  and  well  boiled  paste,  starch,  or  jelly, 
and  1  Ih.  clean  glue,  dissolved  in  the  .same 
manner  as  cabinet-makers  do.  This  may¬ 
be  applied  cold  within  doors  hut  warm 
outside. —  It  will  l>e  more  brilliant  than 
Blaster  of  Paris,  aud  retain  its  brilliancy 
for  many  years,  say  from  50  to  a  JOO.  It 
is  superior,  nothing  equal.  The  east  end  of 
the  President’s  House  in  Washington,  is 
washed  with  it. 


QUESTIONS 

O.Y  THI;  last  NU.MBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM. 

To  whom  are  the  Greenlanders  indebted  for 
civilization  ? 

What  method  of  adorning  themselves  is  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Greenlanders  .’ 

Of  what  are  their  vessels  formed  ?  also,  their 
fishing-lines  I 

What  are  the  most  important  animals  to  the 
Laplanders  ?  In  what  vehicles  do  they  travel  ? 

Where  was  Ledyard  born,  and  with  whom  did 
he  travel 

What  passion  did  he  exhibit  in  an  eminent 
degree  ? 

What  w-erehis  qualities.’ 

What  example  can  be  given  of  hit  powers 
of  endurance  ? 

In  what  capacity  did  he  commeoce  his 
travels  ? 

Give  some  account  of  his  notions  before  his 
starting  for  Africa  ? 

•  What  is  the  common  length  of  a  lion  ?  Upon 
what  does  he  live.’  Is  his  sense  of  hearing 
quick  or  dull .’ 

What  body  has  the  greatest  velocity .’ 

What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  .’ 

With  what  velocity  has  a  cannon-ball  beeiv 
known  to  move .’ 

What  is  pyrites  composed  of.’ 

What  is  the  chemical  name  of  iron  pyrites? 

In  the  process  of  germination,  does  the  radicle- 
descend  into  the  earth,  or  rise  above  its  surface .’ 

What  part  of  a  plant  is  formed  from  the  plu- 
miila,  the  root  or  the  trunk  .’ 

How  many  men  is  it  supposed  w-cre  employ¬ 
ed,  and  for  what  length  of  time,  in  building  the 
largest  pyramid  of  Egypt  .’ 

How  many  dilferent  kinds  of  wasps  are 
known,  and  what  are  the  different  modes  of 
building  their  nests? 

When  was  the  horse  first  domesticated  for  the 
service  of  man? 

Which  w-as  domesticated  first,  the  horse,  or 
animals  used  for  food  ? 

When  was  the  horse  first  introduced  in  Egypt 

Was  the  horse  used  by  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  Saul  ’  Where  are  horses  mentioned  ia 
scripture  .’ 


